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ONE OF THE FIRST INDIAN REMOVALS. 


Early in the year 1763 the communities of 
peaceable Delaware and Mohicau Indians, 
living with their Moravian teachers in Penn- 
sylvania, were throwa into alarm and distress 
by the news ot fierce hostilities on the part of 
the Indians in the Northwestern Territory. 
With every report that arrived the fury of the 
white people all over the country rose to great- 
er height, including even Christian Indians, 
in its unreasoning hatred. But in the pious 
language of a narrative written by one of the 
Moravian missionaries, “God inclined the 
hearts of the chief magistrates to protect 
them.” November 6:h an express arrived 
from Philadelphia bringing an order that all 
the baptized Indians from Nain and Wech 
quetank should be brought to Philadelphia 
and be protected in that city, having first 
delivered up their arms. 


Two days later both these congregations 
set out on their sad journey, weeping as they 


’ left their homes, They joined forces at Beth- 


lehem, on the banks or the Secha, and en- 
tered upon their pilgrimage in the name of 
the Lord, the congregation of Bethlehem 
standing spectators uud, as they passed, com- 
mending them to the grace and protection of 
God with supplication and tears. 


Four of the missionaries were with them, 
and some of the brethren from Bethlehem, 
with Mr, Jennings, the Sheriff, who cared for 
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them as a father. The aged, the sick and 
the little children were carried in wagons ; 
all the others, women and men, went on foot. 
The November rains had made the roads 
very heavy. 

As the weary and heart-broken people 
toiled slowly along through the mud they 
were saluted with curses and abuse on ail 
sides. . 

Four days were consumed in this odious 
march, and on the 11th of November they 
reached Philadelphia. Here, spite of the 
Governor's* positive command, the officers in 
pommand of the barracks refused to allow 
them to enter. From ten in the forencon till 
three in the afternoon there the helpless crea- 
tures stood before the shut gate, messengers 
going back and forth between the defiant 
garrison and the bewildered and impotent 
Governor; the mob thickening and growing 
more and more riotous hour by hour, pressing 
the Indians on every side, jeering them, re— 
viling them, charging them with all manner 
of outrages, and threatening to kill them on 
the spot. The missionaries, bravely standing 
beside their flock, in vain tried to stem or 
turn the torrent of insult and abuse. 

Nothing but the Indians’ marvelous pa— 
tience and silence saved them from being 
murdered by this exasperated mob. To the 
worst insults they made no reply, no attempt 





* John Penn. 
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at retaliation or defence. They afterward 
said that they had comforted themselves ‘“‘ by 
considering what insult and mockery our 
Saviour had suffered on their account.” 

At last, after five hours of this, the Gov- 
ernor, unable to compel the garrison to open 
the bsrracks, sent an order that the Indians 
ehould be taken to Province Island, an island 
in the Delaware River, joined to the main 
land by adam. Six miles more, every mile 
in risk of their lives, the pcor creatures walked. 
As they passed again through the city, thou- 
sands followed them, the old record says, and 
“with such tumultuous clamor that they 
might truly be considered as sheep amongst 
wolves.” 

Lorg after dark they reached the island, 
and were Jodged in some unused buildings, 
large and cowfortless. . » ; ° 

Here they settled themselves as best they 
could. The missionaries had their usual meet- 
ings with them, and humane people from 
Philadelphia, “ especially some of the people 
called Quakers,” sent them provisions and 
fuel and tried in various ways to “‘ render the 
inconvenince of their situation less grievous.” 

Before they had been here a month, some 
of the villages they had le{t were burned, and 
the riotous Paxton mob, which had murdered 
all the peaceful Conestoga Indians, announced 
its intention of marching on Province Island 
and killing every Indian there. The Gov- 
ernor of Penney! vania Jaunched proclamation 
after proclamation, forbidding any one, under 
severest penalties, to molest the Indians under 
ite protection, and offering a reward of two 
hundred pounds for the apprehension of the 
ringleaders of the insurgents. But public 
sentiment was inflamed to such a degree that 
the government was practically powerless. 
The known ringleaders and their sympathizers 
paraded contemptuously in front of the Gov- 
ernor’s house, mocking him derisively, 
not even two hundred pounds would tem 
apy man to atiack them. In many parte of 
Lancaster County parties were organized with 
the avowed intention of marching on Phila. 
delphia and slaughtering all the Indians 
under the protection of the government. Late 
on the 29th of December rumors reached 
Philadelphia that a large party of these riot- 
ers were op the road, and the Governor, at 
daybreak the next day, sent large boats to 
Province Island, with orders to the mission- 
aries to put their people on board as quickly as 
poseible, row to Leek Island, and await further 
orders. In confusion and terror the congre- 
gations obeyed and fied to Leek Island. 
Later in the day came a second letter from 
the Governor, telling them that the alarm 
had proved a false one. They might return 
to Province Island, where he would send 


them a guard, and that they would better keep 
the boats, to ‘be ready in case of a similar 
emergency. 

“They immediately returned, with joy, to 
their former habitation,” says the old record, 
‘comforted by the text for the day— The 
Lord is my strength and my shield ; my heart 
trusted in him’ (Ps. xxviii, 7)—and closed 
this remarkable year with prayer and thanks- 
giving for all the prcofs of the help of God 
in so many heavy trials.” 

Four days later the missionaries received 
a second order for instant departure. The 
reports of the murderous intentions of the 
rioters being confirmed, and the Governor 
seeing only too clearly his own powerlessness 
to contend with them, he had resolved to send 
the Indians northward, and put them under 


.| the protection of the English army, and ee- 


pecially of Sir William Johnson, agent for 
the crown among the Northern Indians. No 
time was to be lost in carrying out this plan, 
for at any moment the mob might attack 
Province Island. Accordingly, at midnight 
of January 4th the fugitives set out once 
mcre, passed through Philadelphia, undis- 
covered, to the meeting-house of the Mora- 
vian Brethren, where a breakfast had been 
provided for them. Here they were met by 
the commissary, Mr. Fox, who had been de- 
tailed by the Governor to take charge of their 
journey. Mr. Fox, heart-stricken at their 
suffering appearance, immediately cent out 
and bought blankets to be distributed among 
them, as some protection against the cold. 
Wagons were brought for the aged, sick, blind, 
little children and the heavy baggage; and 
again the pitiful procession took up its march. 
Again an angry mob gathered fast on its 
steps, cursing and reviling in a terrible man- 
ner, only restrained by fear from laying violent 
hands on them. Except for the protection of 
a military escort, they would scarcely have 
escaped murderous aseault. 

At Amboy two sloops lay ready to trans- 
port them to New York, but just as they 
reached this place, and were preparing to go 
on board, a meesenger arrived from the Gov- 
ernor of New York; with angry orders that 
not an Indian should set foot in that terri- 
tory. Even the ferrymen were forbidden, 
under heavy penalties, to ferry one across the 
river. 

The commissary in charge of them, in great 
perplexity, sent to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania for further orders, placing the Indians, 
meantime, in the Amboy barracks. Here 
they held their daily meetings, singing and 
praying with great unction, until finally many 
of their enemies were won to a hearty respect 
and sympathy for them; even soldiers being 
heard to say: “ Would to Ged all the white 
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people were as good Christians as these In- 
dians.” ; 

The poor Pennsylvania Governor had no- 
thing left to him to do but to order the Indians 
back again, and accordingly, says the record, 
“The Indian congregation set out with cheer- 
fulness on their return, in full confidence that 
the Lord in His good providence, for wise 
purposes best known to Himself, had ordained 


their traveling thus to and fro. This belief 


supported them under all the difficulties they 
met with in their journeys made in the se- 
verest part of winter. . ° ‘ \ 

On the 24th of January they reached Phil- 
adelphia, and were at once taken to the bar- 
racks, where almost immediately mobs began 
again to molest and threaten them. The 
Governor, thoroughly in earnest now and 
determined to sustain his own honor and that 


of the province, had eight heavy pieces of 


cannon mounted and a rampart thrown up in 
front of the barracks. The citizens were 
called to arms, and so great was the excite- 
ment that it is said even Quakers took guns 
and hurried to the barracks to defend the 
Indians, and the Governor himself went at 
midnight to visit them and reassure them by 
promises of protection. 

On February 4th news was received that 
the rioters in large force were approaching 
the city. Hearing of the preparations made 
to receive them, they did not venture to enter. 
On the night of the 5th, however, they drew 
near again. The whole city was roused, 
church-bells rung, bonfires lighted, cannon 
fired, the inhabitants waked from their sleep 
and ordered to the town-house, where arms 
were given to all. Four more cannon were 
mounted at the barracks and all that day 
was spent in hourly expectation of the rebels. 
But their brave boasts were not followed up 
by action. Seeing that the city was in arms 
against them they halted. The Governor 
then sent a delegation of citizens to ask them 
what they wanted. 

They asserted, insolently, that there were 
among the Indians some who had committed 
murders, and that they must be given up. 
Some of the ringleaders were then taken into 
the barracks and asked to point out the mur- 
derers. Covered with confusion, they were 
obliged to admit they could not accuse one 
Indian there. They then charged the Quakers 
with having taken away six and concealed 
them. This also was disproved, and finally 
the excitement subsided. 

@ All through the spring and summer the 
Indians remained prisoners in the barracks. 
Their situation became almost insupportable, 
from confinement, unwholesome diet, and the 
mental depression inevitable in their state. 
To add to their misery, small-pox broke out 


reached Philadelphia. 
Jamation was published in all the newspapers 
that war was ended’and hostilities must cease. 
The joy with which the prisoned Indians re- 
ceived this news can hardly be conceived. 





among them, and fifty-six died in the course 
of the summer from this loathsome disease. 


At last.on Dee. 4th, the news of peace 
On the 6th a proc- 


It “ exceeded all descriptions,” says the ree- 


ord, and “was manifested in thanksgivings 
and praises to the Lord.” 


It was still unsafe, however, for them to 
return to their old settlements, which were 
thickly surrounded by white settlers, now no 
less hostile at heart than they had been be- 
fore the proclamation of peace. It was de- 
cided, therefore, that they should make a new 
settlement in the Indian country on the Sus— 
quehanna River. After a touchiog farewell 
to their old friends of the Bethlehem congre- 
gation, and a grateful leave-taking of the 
Governor, who had protected and supported 
them for sixteen months, they set out on the 
3d of April for their new home in the wilder- 
ness. For the third time their aged, sick and 
little children were placed in overloaded 
wagons fora long and difficult journey —a far 
harder one than any they had yet taken. 
The inhospitalities of the lonely wilderness 
were worse than the curses and revilings of 
riotous mobs. They were overtaken by severe 
snow storms. They camped in icy swamps, 
shivering all night around smouldering fires 
of wet wood. To avoid still hostile whites, 
they had to take great circuits, through un- 
broken forests, where each foot of their path 
had to be cut, tree by tree. The men waded 
streams and made rafts for the women and 
children. Sometimes, when the streams were 
deep, they had to go into camp and wait till 
canoes could be built. They carried heavy 
loads of goods, for which there was no room 
in the wagone. Going over high, steep hills, 


parcels, thus doubling and trebling the road. 
Their provisions gave out. They ate the 
bitter wild potatoes. When the children 
cried with hunger, they peeled chestnut trees, 
and gave them the sweet-juiced inner bark 
to suck. Often they had no water except 
that from shallow, muddy puddles. Once 
they were environed by blazing woods, whose 
fires burned fiercely for hours around their 
encampment. Several of the party died, and 
were buried by the way. 

“But all these trials were forgottten in 
their daily meetings, in which the presence 
of the Lord was most sensibly and comforta- 
bly felt. These were always held in the 
evening, around a large fire, in the open air.” 

On the 9th of May they arrived at Mach- 


they often had to divide their loads into small . 
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wihilusing, and “forgot all their pain and 
trouble for joy that they bad reached the 
place of their future abode.” ‘“ With offers 
-of praise and thankegiving, they devoted 
themselves anew to Him who had given them 
rest for the soles of their feet.” 5 

“With renewed courage,” they elected 
their bome on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
and proceeded to build houses. They gave 
to the settlement the name of Friedenshutten 
—a name full of significance, as coming from 
the hearts of these persecuted wanderers. 
“ Friedenshutten ”—“ Tents of Peace.” 

If all this persecution had fallen upon 
these Indians because they were Christians, 
the record, piteous as it is, would be only one 
out of thousands of records of the sufferings 
of Christian martyrs aud would stir our sym 
pathies less than many another. But this 
was not the case. It was simply because they 
were Indians that the people demanded their 
lives, and would have taken them, again and 
again, except that all the power of the gov- 
ernment was enlisted for their protection. 
The fact of their being Christians did not 
enter in, one way or the other, any more than 
did the tact that they were peaceable. They 
were Indians, and the frontiersmen of Penn- 
sylvania intended either to drive all Indians 
out of their State or kill them, just as the 
frontiersmen of Nebraska and of Colorado 
now intend to do, if they can. We shall eee 
whether the United States government is as 
sirong to-day as the government of the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania was in 17638 ; or whether 
it will try first (and fail), as John Penn did, 
to puzh the helpless, hunted creatures off 
somewhere into a temporary makeshift of 
shelter, for a temporary deferring of the 
trouble of protecting them.—‘“ H. H.” in The 
Independent. 





THE LESSON OF THE FOUNTAIN. 


A German paper recently told a striking 
story of the Reformer; John Brentz, famed 
iti his day as a leading theologian, a mighty 
preacher, and the chief instrument in estab- 
lishing the evangelical church in Suabia. 
His name and repute were kuown throughout 
Germany, and often his weighty counsel 
decided matters of importance in the church, 
and yet—wortby John Brentz often preached 
to empty pews. One day a stranger attended 
divine service in his church, and finding it 
for the most part empty, could not abstain 
from seeking the honored man in the sacristy 
and expressing to him his surprise at the fact. 
“For so small a congregation of people,” 
said he, “I should hardly have troubled 
myself to mount the pulpit.” The Suabian 
Reformer, without making any reply at th 
time, invited him, with kindly and modest 
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words, to go home with him and be his guest 
for the day. ‘As they were on their way to 
the house, they passed a roadside spring 
whose crystal waters, pouring through an 
iron pipe, were thrust with steady and force- 
ful flow far beyond its source. Suddenly the 
preacher paused, gazed at the spring, and 
asked his guest, “ Know you the greatest vir- 
tue of this fountain?” But the stranger 
knew not what to answer. Thereupon Brentz. 
continued: “This is the praise of the foun- 
tain, that it always gives water abundantly 
and equally, whether there are mavy or few 
who draw it. Is it not thus with the preacher 
of the word of God? From them also should 
ever be poured a rich tide of the Water of 
Life, regardless whether there be few or many 
who gather around them.”” And the stranger 
who bad thought to comfort Brentz, now 
pressed his hand in admiration, and was 
ashamed of his former presumptuous pity.— 
C. W. Wendte in “ Unity.” 





AN ADDRESS. 


Parsons, Kan., Fifth mo. 10th, 1880. 
To the Young Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Dear Frienps—As the hour approaches 
for you to meet this morning with the 
older members of the Scciety, in a Yearly 
Meeting capacity, I feel as if I were near you 
in spirit, though far distant in body; and it 
seems right for me to express a few thoughts 
for your consideration. 

Profitable results might arise from each 
one of you mentally akin and answering 
these questions on entering the meeting- 
house: “ What is my real object in coming 
here to-day? Did I come to hear a good ser- 
mon, to ree and be seen in a social way, or 
merely to gratify curiosity in some direc- 
tion?” 

In a rightly gathered Yearly Meeting of 
Friends I believe every person present who 
is capable of serious reflection might, without 
vanity, properly feel that they are, to a certain 
extent, a useful member of the assembly, and 
that their presence at each sitting is necessary 
in order to fully accomplish the objects in 
view ; even as each brick, stone or plank of a 
building is needed to complete the structure. 

In our Religious Society, while some indi- 
viduals are more active and practically use- 
ful than others, yet no member has a right to 
say unto another, “We have no need of 
thee.” 

Large numbers do not necesearily increas? 
spiritual strength; but if each one is concerned 
to oecupy his right place, ‘‘ Mind the light,” 
and conscientiously endeavor to do and gay ' 
just as much as duty requires, and no more, 
then, indeed, the individual members, the 
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Society of Friends and the people at large 
may be directly or indirectly benefitted b 
and through the present session of Philade 
phia Yearly Meeting. 

Proper caution is necessary upon such occa- 
sious, however, to avoid acting or speaking wn- 
Sidden, or in the mere will of the creature. 

There is no need of looking to the occu- 
pants of the galleries as the only mediums 
through which goed may be dispensed to the 
assembly; but let each one remember that by 
prayerfully seeking for light, wisdom and 
spiritual food, from the right source, he or 
she may be personally blessed, and also be 
‘enabled to add spiritual life and strength to 
the meeting, even in a silent way. 

The spoken words (however good and true 
in themselves) of mere formal preaching— 
unaccompanied with the power from on high 
—will not impart as much real vitality to a 
meeting as that earnest, lively silence which 
‘is experienced by those who meet together to 
“ worship God ia spirit and in truth.” 

An importagt object of such a yearly 
gathering is to form a summary of religious 
growth and progress during the past year, 
and to make out a balance sheet showing the 
present condition of the church. In doing 
this, individual research—investigation of 
each one’s own every-day life during the same 
period—may prove very profitable, both indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

Well may each one silently ask some such 
questions a3 the following: “ Have I tried to 
live consistently with the high profession I am 
making as a ‘Friend’? Have my conduct 
and conversation been such that I am not 
ashamed to have others, in or out of the 
church, see, hear and imitate? Have I 
endeavored to practice the golden rule? Has 
my effort been not only to become wiser and 
better myself, but to render some others so 
‘by my precept and example? Am I ashamed 
te evince my religious profession by proper 
plainness of dress, address and style of living, 
when I go forth among the so-called ‘ world’s 
people’? Am I a faithful advocate of strict 
temperance, both by my actions and my 
-words? If duty has not called me from home 
to engage in any special work of philan- 
‘thropy or charity during the past year, have 
@ discharged my whole duty by contributing 
to some extent toward relieving suffering, 

aiding the needy, and assisting in elevating 
the intellectual and moral condition of 
the despised ones of earth of any race? 
Have [ faithfuliy done my part in maintain- 
ing and disseminating the Christian testimo- 
nies of our Religious Society, and practically 
conformed my life to those noble principles the 
establish ment of which have heretofore caused 
ach im nense sacrifices of property, liberty and 
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life?” Let us not spend much time or trouble 
ourselves about making converts to some 
am theories or doctrines of religion, but 
all work harmoniously together for the accom- 
plishment of the greatest possible good to 
the greatest number, in humble obedience to 
the good Father's will concerning us, as man- 
ifested to every one by the “ Light within ” ; 
which said light will continue to become 
brighter and clearer to us as we more faith- 
fully heed it. 

What essential disadvantage will it be to: 
either of us, my brother or sister, if we hon- 
estly entertain somewhat different opinions in 
regard to the history of Jesus during His 
earthly pilgrimage, if we will but obey His 
precepts, and try to imitate His pure, noble 
example? 

Or, if my career in life has been such as 
to convince me of the special providences.of 
God unto me in sparing my life and peculi- 
arly directing me in certain cases of emer- 
gency, and thou hast never been so situated 
as to require or experience such especial mani- 
festations of God's wisdom and love, what 
matters that to thee? We have both, doubtless, 
received, in various ways, infinitely more 
than we have deserved of our Heavenly 
Father’s blessings, and we can, undoubtedly, 
ascribe unto Him the most impartial justice, 
and the highest degree of wisdom ia the dis- 
tribution of all His blessings unto the human 
family. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that if either 
the whole body, or the portion designated as 
“Young Friends,” should find that “the way 
opens” in the light of truth, to prepare an 
address of kindly advice and encouragement 
to members of the Society of Friends who 
are now scattered in different parts of the 
country, far from any organized meeting (and, 
perhaps, include those who though not mem- 
bers yet are in sympathy with our principles), 
and send a few printed copies thereof to some 
Friend in each district where such persons 
are located, for distribution, I believe much 
good could be effected thereby. 

Or it might be advisable to insert such an 
address in Friends’ Intelligencer, and circu- 
late the numbers at the expense of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

Truly, some of these Western “ fields. are 
white unto the harvest.” Will you assist in 
gathering the grain? 

Earnestly hoping that He who alone can 
give the increase after the planting of seed ’ 
by a Paul and watering by an Apollos, may 
abundantly qualify you, dear young Friends, 
to in due time occupy the places which are 
being vacated by the Fathers and Mothers in 
the Church, I bid you, affectionately, fare- 
well, Wiser WALTON. 
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PER20NAL IMMORTALITY. 

H. W. Bellows, in a recent thoughtful ar- 
ticle on this subject, speaks eloquently of the 
glorious inspiration the testimony of Jesus to 
man’s immortality has supplied to the Chris- 
tian, and of the incalculable hope, comfort 
and joy, the faith in a future life of blessed- 
nees has furnished to the pilgrim of the earth. 
But he turns also to the light of nature, the 
analogies of the physical world, for evidence 
of man’s individual immortality. This he 
calls the grand question of our time, and 
seeks to show grounds of confidence and of 
promise that man’s personality is immortal : 


I begin with saying that if man is the con- 
fessed summit of the visible creation—the 
noblest of creatures—it is equally true that 
his personality is the noblest and most digni- 
fied characteristic, nay, cause of this superior 
nature. He’'is a thinking, reflecting, self- 
knowing, moral and intellectual being only 
by force of this personality. The law does 
not call children under a certain-age persons, 
because they are not responsible until self- 
consciousness, reflection, comparison, a dis- 
tinction between themselves and ‘their im- 
pulses, or forces operating upon them is felt 
and recognized. ‘To this sense of personality 
belongs all moral life, all capacity of pro- 
gress and improvement, all dignity and worth 
of character. Men are properly distinguished 
and graded by-the degree in which person- 
ality or the sense of it is developed in them. 
What marks a man out as not one of the 
eommon herd only is the special force in and 
with which his personality exists and acts. 
You cannot lump him with his race. He is 
a person by eminence and genius, talents, 
achievements and in the emphasis they give 
to this personality. It is the jeweled Aidt of 
that sword whose shining blade, however keen 
and lustrous, weighty and fearful, falls use- 
less and aimless when its bandle is gone. 
Nay, it is the hand that grasps that hilt. It 
is the central principle of the man himself— 
the soul of his soul, the ‘innermost and last 
recess and home of his being. Humanity, if 
it exists at all in any abstract essence, really 
exists not in a race, but in individual men 
and women. There is properly no human 
race, except a name or generality which com- 
prehends all the persons of that race, as there 
is no dodo or megalosaurus after the last dodo 
has died. Nature is barren, unmoral, love- 
less, uninteresting in her mere forces; and 
only living, attractive, knowable, consum- 
mate, in the things, species, individual plants, 
animals, insects, flowers—above all, the per- 
sons she produces or attests. Now, is it possi- 


ble or probable, then, that the most sacred, 
venerable, awful, tender, central experience 
or manifestation she makes—the noblest 
characteristic of her noblest offspring—the 
principle or fact of personality in man, has 
no permanency, contains no prophesy, has no 
future? If that lasts not, no matter what 
else endures, man is not immortal in the only 
sense in which it is of any interest to him to 
be immortal. a 
But why should we question the signifi- 
cance and prophecy of man’s personality ? 
In all the noblest specimens of man his per- 
sonality grows sacred and precious. It is his 
highest hint of the being and life of God ! 
He cannot conceive of the divine intelligence 
as moral and intellectual except by ascribing 
personality to God. If God be a mere un- 
conscious force, or collection or dispersion of 
forces, without central being, self-conscious- 
ness, or capacity of love or will, then He is 
surely not a being capable of being loved or 
of loving, of being worshipped or of receiv- 
ing worship! The truth is, the personality of 
God and the immortality of man are thoughts 
and faiths most intimately dependent on each 
other. I do not wonder that men who doubt 
or deny the personality of God doubt or 
deny that we possess evidence or grounds of 
hope of our immortality. But, if we find 
any evidence that personality is the proper 
name aud the proper essence of the Divine 
life and character we shall perceive that it is 
not without reason that we are said to be 
made in His image, seeing that our personal- 
ity which we derive from Him is all that 
raises us above the brutes and their probable 
fate. : ‘ ; ° ° 
Now I beg to ask if the moral sentiment in 
man; the sense of right, duty, obligation, is. 
not the most dignified, glorious, exalting of 
all his faculties or capacities? But it is only 
as a person that he can have this. Is that, 
then, on which all that gives order, dignity, 
aspiration, conception of God’s holiness; all 
that makes character, worth, self-sacrifice, 
communion possible to be regarded as less 
permanent, less significant, less precious in 
the Divine eyes than the dust that he never 
anuihilates, the spirit that in all probability 
never can perish? If there be any force or 
principle in God’s universe that He must hold 
more sacred than any other, or which Nature- 
must respect; anything in itself more essen- 
tially indestructible, more worthy of persis- 
tency, more Jamentable to regard as among: 
accidents, it must be the personality of souls. 
It is the last and highest outcome of Nature; 
it is the crown of being; it is the centre and 
key of morality and religion. If it is to per- 
ish, we may well believe that there is no per- 
sonal God ; and if no personal God, no boa 
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at all that it concerns us to know or worship 
or trust, 

Consider next that the whole growth and 
progress of society, civilization, freedom, law, 
reljgion, is the history of the development of 
the sacredness of person; that to discriminate 
and separate responsibility, secure personal 
rights, acknowledge personal duties, live a 
personal life, destroy the slavery of numbers, 
the tyranny of wealth, the massing and con. 
founding of humanity in castes, in serfdom, 
in aggregated undistinguishable collections 
hae been alike the method of civilization and 
Christianity and the source of its triumphs. 
I am not-you, you are not I! I cannot merge 
my rights, privileges, duties, in any general 
reservoir of humanity. I cannot be re- 
sponsible for others’ lives, or they for mine. 
The neglect, the abuse of persons in general 
in favor of classes, or of exceptional persons 
—this is the principle of all wrong, of all 
debasement ana the source of ruin to States. 

To respect the person of woman in her 
weakness; of the citizen in his poverty; of 
the humblest man in his owa inability to pro- 
tect his rights—this is the triumph of public 
morality, of law and social freedom. Is this 


blessed, elevating, ennobling principle which 
really makes the person of man sacred, not 
an irresistible voice in defence of the precious 
significance and prophecy of personality? 
Will God, who planted this principle, allow 
the mere death of the body to loosen the very 


centralizing principle of man’s soul? Will 
his moral and intellectual faculties disperee 
into thin air as the gases fly when the bubble 
bursts, or will that sacred polarity of his be 

ing hold them to his central, self-conscious 
essence and continue to clothe*his Ego, Him- 
self, in their beautiful spiritual folds? I can- 
not doubt what the auswer of a true philoso- 
phy must be. But, agaia, the sens2 of per- 
sonality and faith in immortality have been 
inseparably connected and proportioned to 
each other. A weak sense of personality, a 
weak feeling of right and duty, a weak feel- 
ing of responsibility, leave a weak hold upon, 
a feeble longing for, a doubtful or apathetic 
state of mind in regard to immortality. A 
powerful sense of personal rights and duties 
is equivalent to a strong sense of personality. 
And this sense has always gone with the 
thirst, expectation and prophecy of immor- 
tality. 

It is the strongest, noblest, purest minds 
that most covet, most aspire to, most love im- 
mortality. Brutes, indeed, cling to life, but 
not from aay instinct of immortality. Man, 
on the other hand, is often eager in his weak- 
ness of the body and his weariness of the 
world to die; but, if he is noble and spiritual, 
tis because he longs to begin a purer and 
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more emancipated life in futurity. The sen- 
sual and devilish fear death ; but it is not bes 
cause they shudder at nothingness, but only 
because they tremble with a mere physical 
instinct before the mere physical event. But 
the wise, the good, the aspiring want to live 
after the body dies; to know more of God; 
to look deeper into the universe ; to complete 
their knowledge; to unfold their faculties ; 
to drink more fully of the divine pleasures 
which their souls foretell. oo 

Shall a faith in personal immortality which 
has dignified, ennobled and blessed all who 
have spiritually received it, which has ele- 
vated the nations that have laid hold upon it, 
turn out to be a falsehood and a mistake? 
Do lies and false hop2s usually do the work 
of uplifting the soul and human society ? Can 
we believe morality to be a trick of mere 
convenience; religion a fabrication of cun- 
ning priests, maintained now only from weak 
custom and for its wordly advantages? Can 
the idea of a living God, a holy, gracious, 
loving Father of his human offspring—a con- 
ception so lofty, so exalting, restraining and 
beautifyiag—be only a fond fancy of ideal 
imaginations—a lie, a dream, a delusion? 
Why, this is making reason, affection, thought, 
feeling, mere mockeries, and life a tale told 
by an idiot! It involves a skepticism deep 
as‘hell itself thus to make light of the ever- 
advancing tendepcies and testimonies of hu- 
man experience! And if we cannot reason- 
ably doubt the reality of a moral sense, or of 
a holy will and a sacred central being cailed 
God, we need not question any more than 
these, the promise and prospect of personal 
immortality; for they all stand and fall to- 
gether. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


CuxrcaGo, Fifth month 4th, 1880. 

EsTeEEMED Epirors—Yesterday was our 
Quarterly Meeting day at Blue River. J. W. 
P. and T. W. went as representatives from 
our executive meeting. May it be to-the 
mutual refreshment and strengthening of 
themselves and the Friends of that meeting, 
and may they bring back with them to our 
little meeting so-ae of the fresh life received. 

We had a visit in ‘“‘Gospel love” to-day, 
from M.8., an acknowledged Minister of Cin- 
cinnati Monthly Meeting. Her ministrations 
seemed fresh, and were very acceptable. She 
thought there was often a disposition to mur- 
nour, as the Israclites did in their tents, 
because we had not the flash to eat which we 
desired, refusing to partake of and be nour- 
ished by that Bread of Life which was given 
us. She feared one reason why there seemed 
to be less of the “ power of the spirit” in our 
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meetings was because there was something 
between us and the Father, something cher- 
ished which should be given up, and urged 
us-to examine and see if there was anything 


. hidden, perhaps, from man, but in the way 


of the Father in using us for His purposes, 
reminding us that “ without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord.” 

It sometimes seems discouraging, and as if 
there was something wrong, when our num- 
bers remain so small, that they do not increase 
as in other denominations; but when we 
think upon what shall be done, the way seems 
closed to any methods of enlarging our con- 
gregations other than a faithful endeavor to 
cultivate the best Life within us, and follow 
its guidance, leaving results. A young man 
was once asked if he was converted under his 
uncle’s preaching. He replied, No, that it 
was under his “aunt’s practising.” So, in 
our daily intercourse with those we meet we 
may show forth a life that is more influential 
than words or preaching, and people who do 
not believe in religion or the Bible as they 
understand it, may believe in the power which 
actuates us, for 


**No heart can be pure in its purpose and strong in 


its strife, 
And all hearts not be purer and stronger 
thereby.” 
Cordially, H. A. P. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 5, 1880. 


THe address of W. W. to the younger 
members of our Yearly Meeting, published 
in another column, was not received in time 
to place it before them previous to our late 
Yearly Meeting. The advice it contains is 
applicable to all such occasions, and we have 
not felt at liberty to withhold it. 





New York Yearty Meetine.—In ad- 
vance of apy fuller account of the late ses- 
sions of this body we contiaue a biief review 
of its proceedings through the same source 
from which we were permitted to draw last 
week : 

“The Firgt day evening meeting at Twenty- 
seventh street meeting-house was large. 
Allan Filiteraft gave a few good words, fol- 
lowed by J. J. Cornell, who said that he 
felt he could adopt the language of the 
Apostle Paul, ‘I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.’ 


He was favored to show that this Gospel was 
not the letter of Scripture, nor the preaching 
or declarations of man, however eloquent 
that might be, but that it was the impress of 
the Divine Power or Word upon the mind, 
which if obeyed would preserve all in purity 
and holiness. The opening session on Second- 
day morning was about as large as usual, al- 
though some of our true standard bearers 
were missed from their accustomed places, 
and we realized that we should see them no 
more. Interesting epistles were received from 
all the meetings with which correspondence is 
held, and committees to draft replies were ap- 
pointed.” 

“ On Second-day evening, a meeting of the 
First day School Association was held. 
Epistles from the associations of Philadelphia 
and Illinois were read to satisfaction. The 
meeting adjourned to Fourth-day afternoon.” 

“On Third-day the state of Society was 
entered upon with the same old complaint of 
non-attendance of meetings ; much was said 
on the subject. It is the little streams that 
supply the great reservoirs, so if we expect to 
continue to hold our great meeting, the little 
feeders must be kept alive. The meeting of 
the First day School Association on Fourth- 
day afternoon: was the best meeting of the 
kind we ever had ; there were never so many 
schools reported, and all were so encouraging 
and full of interest that we feel we have cause 
for hope in the future.” 

“The report of the Committee on Temper- 
ance was cordially received and the commit- 
tee reappointed. They were encouraged to 
continue their very useful work. The sessions 
closed on Fifth-day evening, under a feeling 
that it had been a good meeting.” 

We confidently hope to receive from our 
New York Friends more detailed accounts of 


both branches of the Yearly Meeting in time 


for our next issue. 





CARING FOR THE CHILDREN.—One of the 
most unassuming but really useful institu- 
tions that have been started by the benev- 
olent of our city is “the Sanitarium ” for 
sick children, situated at the southern end 
of Windmill Island, in the Delaware River, 
opposite the southern part of the city. It 
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owes its existence mainly to the untiring 
efforts of a young physician of Philadelphia, 
who, seeing the great need there was for 
some such retreat for the children of the 
poor, interested others in the undertaking. 
Through the kindness of the lessees of the 
island (Bines & Sheaff, coal dealers), free use 
of the grounds and free passage on their 
smal] steam ferry boat that plies between 
South street wharf and the island were ob- 
tained, and the low sheds that occupied that 
end of the island were fitted up as a hos- 
pital, in a plain and comfortable manner. 
A committee of management was appointed 
and the Sanitarium opened for the recep 
tion of children three years ago. 

From the Circular for 1880 we learn 
that “the object of the Sanitarium Associ- 
ation is to provide a place where fresh air, 
wholesome food and cleanly surroundings 
may be enjoyed by the very poorest cla<s 
of sick and helpless children.” 

During six months of last year, begin. 
ning with the 1st of Sixth month, there 
were received ani cared for over 32,000 
persons. 12,000 of these were infants and 
children under five years. Mothers with 
their sick infants are also received and pro- 
vided for without cost to themselves. 

The average cost of maintenance has not 
exceeded six cents per day for each person. 
The best and most wholesome diet is pre- 
pared, with a full supply of pure milk. 
Improvements continue to be made both in 
the house and upon the grounds. The large 
willow trees that overhang the water offer 
cool and inviting shade. Hobby horses, 
coaches and swings give out-door exercise 
of the most healthful character; while, 
within doors, the clean white beds and cribs 
promise refreshing sleep to the weary, suf- 
fering children and their over-taxed, worn- 
out mothers. ; ; 

We commend this excellent charity to 
our friends in this city, believing it is cal- 
culated to do an ‘untold amount of good 
for the class who receive its benefits. Dr. 
Wm. H. Hutt, 324 Federal street, who has 
devoted himself so faithfully to the prosecution 
of the work from the first, is tne Superin- 
tendent. 


ot Ne er ater 


The Sanitarium was opened for the sea- 
son on the 27th of Fifth month, under very 
hopeful prospects. Though the treasury is 
very low, and the managers feel that the 
work, which is increasing on their hands, 
cannot be satisfactorily carried on without 
liberal donations, they have entered upon it 
with unabated efforts, believing that the 
Divine blessing will rest upon every right 
attempt to increase the comfort and hap- 
piness of little children. 

The ferry boat Transport plies regularly 
between the island and Upper South street 
Ferry, making many trips during the day. 
No more pleasant or refreshing place to 
spend the hours of a hot summer morning 
can be found than the little point of Mount 
Airy, where the Sanitarium is located. 

We are all greatly indebted to the kind 
and generous originators and managers of 
this charity, and many will respond, we 
trust, to the appeal made for the donation 
of certain articles of which there is just 
now pressing need. Many a household can 
spare, without any real loss, children’s 
coaches, which the babies have outgrown ; 
old hobby horses, which the boys are now 
too manly to ride; toys which only cum- 
ber the upper shelves; as well as old chairs, 
old benches or settees, and hammocks: 
These things would add greatly to the com- 
fort of the poor sick children, and should 
really cost nothing at all to the Association. 





Kansas Acatn.—The report of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture for the quar- 
ter ending 3lst of Third month, 1880, is be- 
fore us, and it is ever a pleasure to express 
the appreciation we share with all well wishers 
of the young State for her energetic stand as 
a leader in the economic industries which 
pertain te material prosperity. 

The lands of this State seem destined to be 
the home of a great and numerous population 
at an early day, and far more than the carefal- 
ly-prepared statistics concerning agricultural 
progress do we value the noble stand taken 
by her legislators and her governor forbid- 
ding the manufacture and sale as a beverage 
within her borders of intoxicating liquors. 
We may well hope that full statistical data 
may be collected by the careful officials of 
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Kansas concerning the results of prohibition 
within her borders. 

The farmers of the prairie plains of Kansas 
have to plant their own forests, and we find 
the kinds best adapted to the soil and climate 
thus set down in the report: 

“Twelve preferred varieties of forest trees. 
— White and yellow cottonwood, honey locust, 
walnut, soft maple, box elder, red and white 
ash, oaks, Lombardy poplar, coffee bean, 
pecan and hackberry. <a 

“Deciduous ornamental trees.—Catalpa, 
chestnut, tulip, European larch, redbud and 
buckeye. 

“Evergreens.—Red cedar, Scotch pine, 
black Austrian piue, Norway spruce, white 
pine and balsam fir. 

“ Weeping.— Willows (American and Kil- 
marnocks), camperdown elm, linden, moun- 
tain and European ash.” 

The labor, faith and patience required to 
make plantations of valuable timber trees 
will generate a regard for the value of for- 
ests, and will lead to such a syatem of plant- 
ing with broad bands of cultivated land at 
regular intervals a3 will prevent the whole- 
sale devastation by fire, which has this spring 
dismayed our better wooded Eastern States. 

Information concerning the various grow- 
ing crop3 of the State is given by counties, 
and it would appear that the showing is re- 
markably favorable this year, and the meteor - 
ological conditions of the three months re- 
viewed show a pretty good rainfall over the 
country generally. 

The mean temperature of Firat month was 
41.23°F., Second month 37.68°F., Third 
month 42.38°F. The relative humidity of 
Firat month was 73.8, Second month 64.5, 
Third month 63.4. 


As the last report dwelt exhaustively upon 
the details of sheep husbandry in Kansas, so 
does this devote 70 of its 120 pages to a care- 
ful review of swine husbandry. , 


This is important information to the settler, 
and any who may be looking toward secur- 
ing a homestead in this favored State of wise 
laws, of good schools and of tempsrance—in 
this land of generous fertility, of salubrious 
climate and of mild temperature—should 
send for the report to J. K. Hudon, Secretary 
of the Kansas Board of Agriculture, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


DIED. 


HEACOCK.—Eli Heacock, son of Jesse and Lydia 
Heacock, of Greenwood, Fa., was killed almost in- 
stantly on the road from Millville to Rupert Sta- 
tion, by railroad ties falling on him. 

PACKER.—On the evening of the 14th of Fifth 
montb, 1880, in Philadelphia, Mary, daughter of the 
late Amos and Mary Packer, in the 57th year of her 
age. 

PAINTER.—On the 26th inst., near West Chester, 
Pa., Hannah Mary, wife of Wm. T. Painter. 

SAUNDERS.—On Fifth month 29th, 1880, Sarah, 
widow of Macpherson Saunders, in her 65th year; & 
member of Green street Monthly Meeting. 

TOMLINSON.—On the 14th of Fifth month, 1880, 
near Huntingdon Valley, Montgomery Co., Pa., from 
the effect of being badly scalded, Maud, youngest 
daughter of John W. and Eveline T. Tomlinson, in 
the 3d year of her age. 








ANNUAL REPORT OF FRIENDS BOARDING- 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of Friends’ Board- 
ing-house Association of Philadelphia, held 
Fourth monath 30th, the annual report was 
read, as follows: 

Friends’ Boarding-house has now had more 
than eighteen months’ experience, and it can 
safely be said that the calculations as to its 
being self-supporting have been verified. 
We do not by this assertion mean to imply 
that the income from board will be sufficient 
to meet the property expenses and the liqui- 
dation of our incumbrance. Such a view was 
never held. But what we do assert is that if 
the institution were entirely free from debt, 
the receipts would meet the necessary house- 
keeping expenses, even at a lower rate of 
board than our present moderate charge. 

- Furthermore, could we so alter our pre- 
mises that each boarder would have a private 
apartment, a number would accept of our 
accommodations who now do not. 

We have succeeded in placing the mortgage 
ata reduced rate of interest, and hope that 
Friends in the future will manifest sufficient 
interest to assist liberally, and thus enable 
the Directors to reduce the debt and thereby 
promote the beneficial operations of the 
organization. 

The alterations in the opposite properties 
being made by the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
the construction of an elevated road will (we 
think) not affect us disadvantageously. On 
the c.ntrary, there is reason for believing 
that, so far as the value of our real estate is 
concerned, it will be benefitted rather than 
otherwise, and that if deemed best to locate 
the boarding-house elsewhere, we could dis- 
pose of the dwelling at a very satisfactory 
price. 

Being thought advisable, some revision of 
the rules has been made, and are now sub- 
mitted. 
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The number of boarders at present is 14, 
who appreciate the comforts thus afforded. 
The Treasurer's Report is hereby submitted, 
and in conclusion we would again urge on 
Friends the importance of contributing to our 
funds to enable the Association to cancel the 
indebtedness on the property and make the 
alterations alluded to above. ; 

TREASURER’S Report (condensed.) 
Dr, 











Fourth mo. 25th, 1879, balance..$ 5 36 
Subscriptions and donations 
during the year......cerccccresere 664 38 
Cash from boarders........0..seseee 2,412 68 
—$3,082 42 
Cr. 
Paid house expenses ....,....06 oor $2,095 01 
Paid furniture.......00++ Leceeeccecece 60 85 
Property expenses, including in- 
terest on mortgage...... joee cocsces 700 29 
Printing and incidentals........... 60 85 
— 2,917 00 
Third mo. 31st, 1880, balance on 
WANA .....0000 cecccccce ccccccece socceeee $ 165 42 


The following were duly chosen to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, Abraham 
W. Haines; Clerk, Jos. M. Truman, Jr.; 
Treasurer, Henry M. Laing, 30 N. Third St. 
Directors—T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. Haw- 
kins, Edmund Webster, T. E. Longshore, 
Jos. Bacon, M. K. Paist, Wm. J. Gillingham, 
Jesse Cleaver, Nathan W. Ellis, Geo. Taber, 
Alfred Moore, Daborah F. Wharton, Sarah 


@ C. Webster, Letitia G. Haines, Mary A. Tup- 


+ 


man, Harriet W. Paist, Mary F. Saunders, 
Elizh M. Cooper, Sarah K. Gillingham, 
Rebecca N. Webster, Rebecca Hawkins, 
Sarah C. Hurley, Eleanor Mather, Martha C. 
Watson. 





CHANNING IN SUMMER VACATION. 


De. Channing rose very early, as indeed he 
did even in winter, and after his bath weni 
out at once into the garden, as the whole 
Gibbs farm was called, for the house was sur- 
rounded with a very large garden full of 
flowers, flowering trees and shrubs, and birds 
that never were startled by a guu. At seven 
o’clock he came in to the breakfast table, all 
redolent of the Divine communion with the 
morning glory. One cup of black tea and 
one slice of brown toast was all that his 
stomach could bear for breakfast—the life- 
long penalty he paid for an attempt to live 
on too little food when he firat became a stu- 
dent of divinity, and thought thus to save 
the necessity of bodily exercise, and so re- 
deem time for study. The effect was a con- 
traction of the stomach, which isan incurable 
disease. He said, when telling me this, “I 
learned by this natural penalty the sacred- 
ness of the laws of the physical system, that 
they too are the laws of God. Not being able 


to eat enough to support a man’s body, I am 
unable to use my mind at all, except for a 
small portion of the day. Of course there is 
compensation. The infinite love of God makes 
the retributive as well as the generative ac- 
-tion of His laws a bl@sing by leading us to 
recognize their righteousness. Does not Mil- 
ton teach this lesson when he puts into the 
mouth of the tender Son of God and elder 
brother of man the curse, which is really only 
the blessing of life offered again in spiritual 
form? Every symbol of Milton is loaded 
with meaning. Adam, who represents the 
reflective mind, explains to Eve, who repre- 
sents the heart of sensibility, that the way to 
salvation is still open, and that they must. 
adore the large mercy involved in their pun- 
— for having abused the gift of Para- 
ise.” 

After breakfast, if Dr. Channing did not 
go to ride on horseback, he would go out in 
the garden again with the children, looking 
into the birds’ nests, and at the progress made 
by every flower, while enjoying the sunshine 
and perfuméd air, till ten o’clock, when, as I 
have told in a former chapter, he summoned 
the whole household into the parlor to the 
social devotions, which seemed to be a perfect 
tuning for the music of the day of the thou- 
sand stringed harps of the domestic orchestra.. 
After this he would go into his chamber, 
where he had a writing-desk, and sometimes 
write foran hour. But he seemed to have 
secret intimations of all that passed in the 
skies, for wherever the rest of the family 
were they were liable to be summoned at any 
moment to look at some beautiful effect of 
light, some picturesque cloua or other pass- 
ing beauty of nature. He seemed to regard 
all the summer-time as a truly religious fes- 
tival, whose rites were joy and beauty per- 
ceived, and sympathy with innocent animal 
life. He often drove in the afternoons for 
exercise in a rough wagon, sometimes in a 
chaise, taking one of us with him, when he 
seemed to observe, and would point out every 
beauty of the landscape of the lovely island 
shores. When the tide served, we all took: 
our bathing bombasets and went tothe beach, 
and ia a long band, holding each other by 
the hand, the strong negro servant at one 
end to be on hand for accidents, we would: 
walk down to meet the surf, and let it roll 
over us—a sport most exhilarating to Dr.. 
Channing. When the weather did not favor 
excursions of any kind, we read “Persian 
Sketches,” “Haja Baba,” aad other pleasant 
books, or easy conversation, to which the 
children were always party, 

‘“‘ Made sunshine in the shady place.” 

In the drives [ had with Dr. Channiag he- 

sometimes went into the city of Newport and 
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showed me the haunts of his youth. Oae day 
we called on a lady who pressed on us some 
rich cake, telling me I could only get such 
in Newport. ‘‘Ah, Miss Clarke,” said he, 
4<it’s rich cake has been the ruin of New- 
port!’ And when we®came out he said, 
“The first conception of glory I had in my 
childhood was attached to the person of an 
old negro man-cook belonging to my Uncle 
Gibbs’ household, who was always in demand 
when anybody had a great dinner-party. 
Coukery seemed to be regarded as the most 
serious and highest of arts; and certainly it 
is a most important art, if its ideal be the 
health of the physical system instead of an 
excess 9f physical pleasure, to which mental 
aod morai pleasure is sacrificed. The uni- 
versal disease of the human race is a suffi- 
cient proof that we have not yet discovered 
(you would perhaps say have lost) knowl- 
-edge of the laws of God with respect to the 
Rely. To lose consciousness of these was 
perhaps the beginning of sin. Its first effect 
‘was tospoil the pure mind)of its original holy 
instincts and dim its powers of sénse-percep- 
tion. The last triumph of Christianity may 
‘be the discovery of a perfect hygiene.” 

It was on these drives that Dr. Channing 
spoke to me of his own personal experiences 
in his childhood, and while growing up. He 
also talked to me a great deal about Rhode 
Island, whose government, he thought, al- 
lowed exesptional freedom to individual de- 
velopment of character. Among many singu- 
lar characters that he described were some 
professed atheists. One was a great physi- 
cian, and one a man who used to abandon 
himself to the impulse to sport like various 
animals, “‘in order,” he said, “to experience 
nature in all her forms.” He seemed half: 
amused and half-saddened by the vagaries he 
described; but he always maintained that 
‘Roger Williams was right in giving free 
scope to religious speculation, unhindered by 
«civil laws. If there was more open neglect 
and denial of religion in Rhode Island than 
elsewhere, there was on the other hand less 
‘hypocrisy and empty formality. The need of 
religion was more obvious therefore, and 
‘what existed had more earnestness than that 
in some other places where there was quite as 
dittle but more profession of it. 

He showed me some of the early haunts of 
Washington Alistoa, who came to Newport 
to school from S uth Carolina when a boy; 
and told me the curious fact that he stayed 
within doors to paint rather thaa, like him- 
self, roam about in the beautiful scenery. 
‘One of Aliston’s first artistic attempts was a 
picture of the storming of Toulon by Bona- 

parte, where he prudently made all the assail- 
nts turn their backs! He said the boys looked 


at this representation with a wonderiag re- 
spect, and held Allston in great reverence. 

After tea we would sit and talk sometimes 
in the portico, sometimes in the parlor, ex- 
cept when Dr. Channing called us out of 
doors to look at the stars or moon. I forgot 
to say that at sunset all the family regularly 
went out to look at the western sky from a 
particular spot in the garden, for it could not 
be seen from the embowered house. I think I 
never saw so strongly expressed as in that 
house, except lately in novels of George 
Macdonald, that nature is all the time to be 
regarded with religious sacredness, as “the 
garment God is weaving at the roaring loom 
of time for man to see Him by.”—Elizabeth 
P. Peabody's Reminiscences. 





A FOSSIL SEA-SERPENT. 


In the “ long ago” a great ocean rolled its 
waters over the now dry land known as the 
Eastern States. Indeed, there is evidence 
that the land rose and sank several times, 
thus telling of successive seas. One of these 
ancient waters is known by the geologists as 
the Cretaceous sea. New Jersey was in this 
way, before it was upheaved, a part of an 
ancient sea-bed. On that old sea bottom was 
gathered a singular deposit. It might be 
called green sand. It was a granular sub- 
stance, in form somewhat like gunpowder, 
for the grains were roundish and friable, and 
of a dark greenish hue. Science names it 
glauconite. In large part it is the accumu- 
lation of casts of tiny living things, each one 
hardly as large as a pin’s head. They hada 
skeleton of a limy nature, and are known as 
Foraminifara. The substance which the 
laid down in that sea is what we call marl. 
This glauconite, which these minute beings 
elaborated, is a potash silicate. But there is 
another substance which figures in the best 
marl|s as the most valuable of all the fertilizers; 
that is, phosphoric acid. It can hardly be 
doubted that this precious substance is de~ 
rived from the bony phosphates of the skele- 
tons of the huge monsters which found a 
burial in the dark mud of that ancient sea. 
It was a marvelous race and prodigious in 
number, size and outre forms. They were the 
terror of all co-existing thinzs.. In fact, this 
was the reptilian age, for this dynasty of ty- 
rants dominated over all living creatures. 
Nothing since that day has been so terrible 
of all living forms. 

A few bones have beea put in my posses: 
sion by their discoverer, Mr. Charles McCue. 
He obtained them in a pit on the farm of Mr. 
John Vankirk, near Marlborough, It should 
be said of Mr. McCue that he has shown in 
this matter an amount of care, intelligence 
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and good judgment well worthy of commen- 
dation. It is due to his carefulness that these 
relics are in a condition to give a clue to 
their interpretation, from which has been ob- 
tained a mental reconstruction of the monster 
to which these bones belonged. 

The many bones yielded by these New 
Jersey marls show such differences of osteo- 
- logical signification, as to amount to the 
strongest proof that those ancient waters were 
the home of not only various species of rep- 
tiles, but genera, and even orders, all of which 
are to-day without a living representative. 
But when the naturalist speaks of extinct 
orders of living beings, it is for him fraught 
with astounding significance. Let me men- 
tion two of these extinct reptilian, the Deino- 
saria and the Pythonomorpha. So terrible 
for size and so strange in form were these 
huge beasts, that we cannot call upon any 
living forme for illustrations. It was Prof. 
Cope who named the order Pythonomorpha, 
although Prof. Marsh disputes some of his 

oints and prefers the name Mososauroidea. 

cof. Cope’s conception is designed to indi- 
cate the composite character of that strange 
order, in which in one individual were com- 
bined a bony structure found specialized in 
three other very distinctive living forms, 
namely, the crocodile, the serpent and the 
whale. 

The monster to which these bones belonged 
had a body of great bulk, the most exposed 
parts of which were protected by small bony 
plates or scales. He had two paddles well 
forward and two bebiod, the size and solidity 
of the bones of which indicate extraordinary 
propelling force. Extending far behind was 
the tail, stout, long and serpentine, but a 
little flattish, thus affording great aid in pro- 
pulsion by a sculling movement. The neck 
was long, yet thick, and sufficiently powerful 
to sustain the great head high out of the 
water when engaged in swallowing its prey. 
And what a wonderful provision of means 
' for securing singular ends was there in that 
remarkable head. 

The huge jaws were fenced with terrible 


, . teeth, very like, but far more furmidable than 


those of the crocodile. The bony frame-work 
of the lower jaw was very singular. It hada 
sort of elbow jointing, which was very sig- 
nificant. Let the reader extend his arms be- 
fore him, keeping the insides of his hands to- 
gether. There will be a small space between 
the arms and in front of the breast. Now let 
this space represent the space inside of the 
lower jaw, when the animal is at rest. Let 
the reader now, still keeping his hands to- 
gether, push out his elbows, and the space be- 
tween them, though now shortened, is a great 
_ deal wider. So it was with this Pythono- 
























morpha. He had to swallow his prey entire, 
and oftentimes this was a fish of very large 
size. 
jointed jaw, as in this way the animal could 
enlarge the opening over the gullet, aud thus 
make possible the swallowing of his meal. 
Still, at best, this act of swallowing was slow, 
and the retaining of a powerful struggling 
prey would be very difficult; hence tie up- 
per jaw had an auxiliary contrivance which 
exactly met the necessities of the case. It 
was really in functions a small supernpmer— 
ary jaw, with small, curved, and very sharp 
teeth. This apparatus is really a grapnel, as 
the great jaws with their formidable teeth 
give a hitch, and thus force the struggling 
prey a little way down the mouth. To get 
another hitch, the jaw must open wide again, 
when the prey would fall out. 
ture, down comes the little grapnel jaw, and 
holds the struggling prey in place. So the 
movements of the great jaw and the small 
supernumerary one alternate, until the prey. 


Now came in the utility of this elbow- 


At this june- 


is safely down the great maw. 

It is plain to see that during this snake-like- 
method of swallowing, so slow and laborious, 
the wedging up of the throat would in ordi- 
nary avimals stop the breathing. In the ser- 
pents this difficulty is met by the position of 
the great air tube, which is near the front 
teeth of the lower jaw instead of being back 
in the mouth, where the cram is the severest. 
Besides, we find in serpents a place for the 
tongue in front of the mouth. This organ, 
too, is always, with them, cylindrical bifur— 
cate and-retractile; moreover, they all make 
a hissing sound. Although, perhaps, of 
threatening aspect, the serpent tongue isa 
beautiful and harmless organ, and its two 
divisions as soft as two 8trands of floss silk. 
It is a vulgar ignorance which in terror calls 
ita “stinger!’’ But, if the term be allow— 
able, let us ask what kind of a “stinger” di: 
the Pythonomorpba have? And what a his- 
sing must that monstrous mouth have made ? 

As to the length of this fearful creature. 
The back bones in our possession are too few 
for safe conjecture. 1 do not think it was 
less than forty feet, and may have been sixty 
feet. On another occasion I demonstrated 
the existence of one that was not less than 
eighty feet long, but it had teeth of twice the 
size that our present specimen bad. Surely 
one may eay, in all literalnees, this was the 
sea-serpent ot that ancient New Jersey 
ocean. 

But this great tyrant of the deep came to 
an ignoble end. How he died one cannot 
say ; certainly not of old sge, for I have de- 
tected remnants of its secondary tecth. The 
bones show marks upon them or fishes teeth. 
As the dead monster lay like a great wreck 
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on that old ocean bed, the fishes tore him 
limb from limb, and rasped off that flesh 
which had grown from long banqueting on 
their ancestors. The frequent finding of 
bones in a soft and friable state in Mr. Van- 
kirk’s marl bede would almost indicate a 
cemetery of these osseous relics, whose phos- 
phorie acid enters so efficiently into our corp, 

in, grass, etc., thus making agricultural 
Menceentb as a garden which the Lord hath 
blessed.— Prof. S. Lockwood in Monmouth 
4N. J.) Democrat. 


! 
SIR WALTER TREVELYAN’S WINE CELLAR. 


At the death of Sir Walter Trevelyan last 
year in England, so long and honorably iden- 
tified with the temperance movement in Great 
Britain, he left the conterts of his wine-cellar 
to Dr. B. W. Richardson, “ to be applied to 
scientific purpoees.” This wine is of the 
choicest brands, and came into the possession 
of Sir Walter on the death of. his father in 
1846, and has remained buried in the dust 
and cobwebs of its resting place in the mag- 
nificent cellar ever since. Dr. Richardson 
finds himself in a delicate position, and has 
written an article for Maemillan’s Magazine 
recently, in which he says: 

“To the last question that is so often asked 
of me—what shall I do with my trust—I am 
as little able to answer as any one can be to 
answer forme. I am instructed to apply it 
for scientific ._purposes, and how to meet that 
necessity is the difficulty. The difficulty, 
moreover, is not in the least lessened by the 
multiplicity of suggestions that have been 
sent me as to method of disposal. I have 
been offered six, and even eight, times the 
actual monetary v@lue of the bequest on cer- 
tain conditions of application, which to some 
minds might seem quite right and honorable, 
but which to me do not partake of that char- 
acter to the extent of leaving my conscience 
free to accept the offers. Sir Walter himself 
felt most of the difficulties that I feel. He 
did not like to destroy the wine, because he 
held it to be of considerable value from its 
history, and from the curicsity all lovers and 
students of antiquities feel for the smallest 
specimens of the past which mark the history 
of the past. That feeling I share entirely. I 
do not think, from what I have learned, that 
he attached much value to the wine intrin- 
sically, as many would who like wine for its 
own sake, and that feeling I share entirely. 
It certainly was never his wish or intention 
that the wine should be so applied as to exalt 
the praises of wine and lead to the encour- 
agement of wine drinking, even for the sake 
of the curious in drinking; and that feeling I 
also share. 
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“ An enthusiastic and devoted disciple of 

temperance to the hilt would like to 

‘Point a moral and adorn a tale,’ 
by carrying the wine on a Thames steamer 
opposite the two Houses of Parliament, while 
those houses are sitting, and discharging the 
whole cargo into the Thames, bottle by bottle, 
to the tuneful measure of a minute-gun. The 
number of unfortunate widows and other dis- 
consolate and afflicted persons who have ap- 
plied for one or two bottles of the old port it 
would be difficult to name; in fact, long as I 
have practised the healing art, and teacher 
as I have been of therapeutical science itself, 
I had never until now learned to what a 
number of curative uses old port can be ap- | 
plied in the treatment of disease. It might, 
if human evidence could be accepted as accu- 
mulative evidence derived from individual 
experience and backed by individual author- 
ity, be the lost, or never yet discovered Elizir 
Vite itself. 

“Seriously, the disposal of this gift is a 
troublesome duty. Possibly SirWalter thought 
that I could take the wine, and, by a magic 
scientific epell, transform it into some agent 
or agents that might be useful to mankind, 
and lead to no harmful result in return. Or, 
possibly, he might have eupposed that a means 
would occur for enabling me to dispose of the 
wine for an entirely innocuous use, and apply 
the proceeds to some scientific researches in 
which I might be usefully engaged. These 
two courses remain open for consideration, 
and if I could cee my way to the last, I should 
be a happier or less burthened man. 

“ Meanwhile I have removed the treasure 
from its old resting place, and have replaced 
it in a similar vault, with all due ceremony 
and care, and with scarcely an accident du- 
ring removal. By this method it is preserved 
intact, and the antiquaries who are curious 
about wine may rest in peace until some in- 
genious suggestion of a practical kind breaks 
the charm, by showing how one total abstainer 
can make use of wine which another total - 
abstainer has left him, in trust, for the pur- 
poses of science.” —Exchange. 


NOTHING TO DO BUT TO GO. 


A wanderer I’ve been, and have traveled for years 
By the stage-coach, the steamboat, the train; 
I have known joyful meetings, have shed parting 
tears, 
With friends I might.ne’er meet again. 
And I’ve learned—let my farewells be joyous or sad— 
No haste or distraction to show, 
But with baggage pre-checked, and with passage 
pre-paid, 
To have nothing to do but to go. 


The loiterer, when over the iron-clad track 
The train is heard coming apace, 

For his ticket will clamor, and urge for his check, 
In a whirl of impatient distress; 
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While others, more timeful, with undisturbed mien, 
Will composedly pace to and fro, 

Or, quietly seated, will wait for the train 
With nothing to do but to go. 


Oh! thus—I have thought—when we’re called to 
depart 
For the land whence we never return, 
May we feel we are fully prepared for the start 
When the death-sounding note we discern. 
With our ticket secured, and our cares all at rest, 
No disquieting thoughts may we know, 
But tranquilly waiting be found at the last, 
With nothing to do but to go. 
Tuomas D. James. 


— 


From The Independent. 
ONE DAY. 


BY IRA E, SHERMAN. 


Another day—One Day, 
And that is all} 
A gift from Heaven sent down; 
Men deem it small. 
The great sun rose, to bring another day ; 
Eartb traveled far, and in no idle way, 
That man might have, of life, another day. 
All worlds, all suns, all spheres, 
All seasons, months and years 
Bring tribute, as to kings 
Are brought rich offerings. 
The wealth of ages—s'ory, precept, rhayme— 
Are gifts to thee, thou latest son of Time. 


It comes for good—One Day— 
For highest good ; 
And for it man should pay 
Best gratitude. 
Days do not last; and this day, crowned the best, 
Full soon will fade and softly sink to rest 


In the rich chambers of the glowing west; 
And all the wealth it brings 


Is yours and mine. Proud kings 
Would lay their crowns in dust, 
And let them idly rust, 
If, when once past, the sacrifice would bring 
One misspent day for one unhappy king. 


It bringeth food—One Day— 
And houses, lands. 
It giveth eyes to see, 
And willing hands, 
And ears to hear, and friends, and loving words, 
And sun and shade, and flocks and lowing herds, 
And fruits and flowers, and song of many birds; 
It lights up all the hills, 
And deepest valleys fills ° 
With life and light and air. 
It sends good everywhere. 
It lifts the ocean with a loving hand, 
And drops its waters on the thirsty land. 


It opens doors—One Day— 
Doors swinging wide 
As human life can reach, 
Or human pride 
Can well desire. The realm of Thought is there, 
A mighty kingdom, stretching wide and far 
Beyond the light of moon, or sun, or star. 
It opens thi to thee, 
Not as a mystery ; 
But something real, and fair 
As costly temples are, 
Built by great masters, with a faith sublime 
* That Art, like Thought, outlasts the touch of Time. 
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It giveth wings—One Day— 
Wings for the soul 
To speed its flight away 
From pole to pole ; 
To girdle earth, and still unwearied rise 
To greater heights, in clearer, fairer skies, 
Until are seen the gates of Paradise. 
Most holy, holy Day! 
Bow down, O Soul, und pray. 
The spot where thou dost stand 
Is hallowed, and God's hand 
Alone can guide thee through a single day. 
Bow down, O Soul, and for this guidance pray. 
Sidney Plains, N. Y. 


————~0 — 


CHINESE BUSINESS HONOR. 

The Chinese are remarkable for their busi- 
ness talent. So sharp and clever are they, 
that some one has named them the “Yankees 
of the East.” In one respect they excel not 
only the Yankees, but all the people of the 
United States. They carry on their govern- 
ment on business principles, just’ as we man- 
age a cotton factory or railroad. Two thou- 
sand years ago they formed their civil ser- 
vice on the basis that “merit only, estab- 
lished by public examinations, gives the right 
to every public office.” England, imitatin 
the Chinese, some fifteen years ago elevat 
her civil service to a similar plane. The 
United States, however, is still in the slough, 
from which the Chinese extricated themselves 
long before our ancestors wore decent cloth- 
ing. Another custom of this peculiar people 
is worthy of theimitation of the “ outside 
barbarians.” It is said that before New Year’s 
day—which occurs on the 25th of January— 
every Chinaman who values his reputation 
pays all his debts. What value a Chinese 
merchant puts on his reputation may be 
learned from a suggestive story. During the 
troubles that preceded the war with England, 
the Chinese viceroy, Ye, issued an edict con- 
demnuing to death every native convicted of 
holding the slightest intercourse with the 
“barbarians.” The English, French and 
other European merchants were thus forced 
to close their counting houses in Canton; for 
the native clerks and porters left their em- 
ploy, and no Chinese merchant dared openly 
to transact business with them. Besides, they 
feared for their lives, and many of them 
made preparations to leave the city. Among 
these was a Swiss merchant. While he was 
packing up his goods one night, he was sur- 
prised to see a Chinese merchant who owed 
him a large sum, enter his store. With him 
were two coolies, carrying ingnots of silver 
with which to pay the debt. The Swiss mer- 
chant expressed his astonishment at the te- 
merity of the Chinese debtor. ‘‘I do not wish,” 
replied,the Chinaman, ‘that any oneshould 
think I would take advantage of these un- 
fortunate circumstances and not pay my 
debts.— Youths’ Companion.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW .OF THE WEATHER, 
FIFTH MONTH. 


A HEATED TERM. 


ETC., FOR 


Some dissatisfaction having been expressed to 
the compiler of these reviews with his having of 
latter times dropped the statistical form of a por- 
tion of them (which had only been done out of 
consideration tor the limited space of Friends’ /ntel- 
ligencer), it is again resumed, for a time at least. 
Endeavors will be used to condense elsewhere. 


TEMPERATURES AND RAIN. 


1879. 1880. 

Mean temperature of Fifth 

mo., per Penna. Hospital, 64.63 deg. 70.59 deg. 
Highest point attained dur- 

ing do. do....... eeecaccosee -- 95.50 99.50 
Lowest point reached dur- 

ing dO. dO.......0-seeeeee coe 41.00 35.00 
Rain during do. do....... eos «1.31 in 0.57 in. 
Do. for the first 5 months 

of each year ....... erccesces 15.43 12.63 
Average of the mean temperatures of 

Fifth mo. for the past 91 years........ 62.87 deg. 

' Highest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1802, 1806, 71.00 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1848......... 51.75 

SPRING TEMPERATURES. 

Mean temperature of the three spring 

MONtHS Of 1879.....ccccsereeeee pesivmnies 51.77 deg. 
Mean temperature of the three spring 

MORthS OF 1BBD...0.0.00 crcccccee cooseyeooee 54.44 
Average of the spring temperatures for 

the past 91 years......ccccccccscccccccrcere 51.08 
Highest mean occurring during that 

entire period, 1871........c.ccccecceecere - 57.62 


Lowest mean occurring during that 
entire period, 1799 and 1843............ 46.00 


The above shows that during the long period of 
91 years the mean temperature of the Fifth month 
of the present year has been exceeded only twice, 
and then only a fraction of a degree. We may add, 
it has not, been equaled, except in those two 
instances. 

The entire spring has been a warm one, having 
been equaled or exceeded but three times, Whilst 
this was in preparation J was reminded by a friend 
that. during Yearly Meeting week of 1877 we had 
excessively warm weather. I have since referred 
to the record at the Pennsylvania Hospital, and 
found that on the 18th (of that week) the mercury 
reached 94, and on the 20th 95 deg. 

Our public papers have been so rife with accounts 
of the excessive heat of the month we have just 
passed through, and desiring to economize space as 
much as possible, we close without the addition of 
many items of terest on hand. J. M. Extis. 

Philadelphia, Sixth month lst, 1880. 





ITEMS. 


On the 29th ult. the first new wheat of the season 
was received at St. Louis from Texas. It was sold 
at auction on change for $1.62} per bushel. 


Iv ati the projects for new railroads are put into 
execution, in less than five years the whole mineral 
and timber regions of the Western States will be 


is 
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accessible by rail, and the destruction of timber 
become general. The most strenuous efforts should 
be taken against the latter result —Public Ledger. 


A TELEGRAM from London states: That no better 
seed-time has been experienced in Ireland for many 
years than now. The crop is healthy and well ad- 
vanced, An unusual area has been sown in pota- 
toes, which come up well, as new seed has been 
extensively used, and it is hoped that the crop will 
be sound and plentiful. 


Lonpon has been building an enormous dock, 
which is now nearly completed. The magnitude of 
the work done would make it almost as great a cu- 
riosity as the Pyramids or the Chinese Wall, if it 
were not for the fact that modern engineering appli- 
ances have been extensively employed to simplify 
operations. Four million cubic feet of earth have 
been removed, and eighty thousand tons of Port- 
land cement were used in building a wall three and 
a half miles long, forty feet high and from five to 
nineteen feet thick. The cost of the work is esti- 
mated at about five million dollars.—Public Ledger. 


Tue heat of last week was very severe in New 
England and the Middle States. On the 27th ult., 
at Wilmington, Del., the thermometer registered as. 
high as 100 in the shade; at Newton, N. J., 103; 
and at Great Neck, L.I., 100. On the same day the 
local freight train on the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road was abandoned at Long Branch, owing to the 
prostration of the train hands. The conductor had 
to be carried to his home in Jersey City. There 
were two deaths from sunstroke in Jersey City and 
two,at Newburg, New York. 32 cases of sunstroke 
and six deaths were reported in New York City and 
Brooklyn. 


Tue New York correspondent of the Public Ledger, 
under date of 27th ult., writes: A noteworthy fea- 
ture of the European emigration during the last few 
days is the large influx of new comers from sunny 
Italy. The Caledonia, from Genoa, Leghorn and 
Palermo, which arrived this morning, has nearly 
four hundred, snd other steamers of the same line, 
due next week, will have quite as many. Unlike 
the Scandinavians and Germans, the Italians do not 
go West, but, as arule, stay in the city, expecting 
to make a living by doing whatever may come in 
their way. They are delicate looking, as a class, 
but yet are capable of much hard work, in proof of 
which one has only to look at them sweeping tbe 
streets and working like beavers under a broiling 
sun, which would kill Celt or Saxon. Their city 
quarters are chiefly in the cross streets, between 
the Bowery and Broadway. During the past year, 
as is well known, there has been a very extensive 
emigration from tne Mediterranean countries to the 
Argentine Republic and the River Plate, under the 
very favorable inducements held out by the gov- 
ernment in the way of cheap lands, etc., but the re- 
ports that many of the emigrants have lately been 
sending home, it is said, are such as to discourage 
further ventures in that quarter, and to bring the: 
United States into favor. This is the probable ex- 
planation of the present movement to New York. 
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NOTICES. 


The last regular monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia First-day School Union for the season will 
be held in Race Street Meeting-house on Sixth-day 
evening, Sixth month 11lth,at 8 o’clock. All teach- 
ers and interested Friends are specially invited to 
attend. James W,. Janney, Clerk. 











